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What Think ye, and What Witness ye? 


There is no occasion to be disturbed in our 
minds over what modern scholarship might 
announce about the Divinity of Christ. The 
discovery of his nature and being was never 
placed in charge of learned experts. The 
best thing that could happea to them all is 
that they should be placed in his charge. 

The outcome of one man’s studies may be 
the decision that Christ is ‘‘ a son’’ of God ; 
of another’s that He is ‘‘ the son’’ of God ; 
of another’s that He is ‘‘ over all, God blessed 
forever ;’’** of another’s that He is the world’s 
best man;—and the authority of one of these 
may have no more weight than that of another; 
for the basis of all these authorities is one 
and the same ;—the opinion of the human in- 
tellect. For all their studies in interpretation 
we are no wiser what to think of Christ than 
before. 

Christ himself set at naught the ability of 
the natural man to discover his true reality. 
Nothing short of Divine revelation in a man 
is sufficient for the discovery of Christ in his 
living relation to his soul. The conclusions 
of critics neither make nor unmake what He 
isto us. lt must be in a manifestation of the 
life eternal, that a man is enabled ‘‘ to know 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent.”’+ Peter was made a typical in- 
stance of this fundamental or rock experience, 
when his was the heart found open to receive 
and honest to confess the truth flashed upon 
it. *‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God !’? And this true way of knowing 
him Christ at once acknowledged, saying : 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father who is in heaven.”’ So 


*Rom. ix,5. + John xviii, 3. 
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it was the Divine revelation to a man that was 
declared to be the basis or rock-principle of 
knowing Christ as He really is. “No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father.’’ Then who 
else can reveal Him? “Neither knoweth 
any man the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal Him.’’ So are they 
one, that each reveals the other. ‘‘No man 
knoweth the things of God but the Spirit of 
God,’’ proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, (John xv: 26; Acts ii: 33 ; Rev. xxii: 1), 
who declared of the Holy Spirit, *‘ He shall 
testify of me.’’ Then what other than Reve- 
lation, or Christ himself who is the Word of 
God, deserves to be called the Rock on which 
He would build his Church ? 

Fear not,—the wise and prudent have not 
taken away thy Lord, though thou knowest 
not where they have laid Him. And men will 
continue to bandy about among men their con- 
ceptions of deep mysteries of God, as their 
intellectual playthings shipped for market 
upon this month’s magazine or the next ;—but 
what does the latest patent dietum amount to, 
except Athenian culture pandering to the Mars 
Hill curiosity, —unless that which is delivered 
through it is of the revelation of Christ to 
sinner, disciple, or saint ? 

Did any one who has at heart experienced 
some manifestation of Christ, ever feel a power 
or life more clearly Divine? While others 
play with their theories of an historical per- 
sonage, let us plant our feet upon the rock 
of revelation, the Evidence of things not seen, 
the Witness for Truth signaling a holy confi- 
dence into our hearts, as into Peter’s. Christ 
is to be known in that which overcomes the 
world, and not in that sort of faith which is 
overcome by it or by every latest word of its 
scholarship. What unchristian habits in them- 
selves do the new theorists find that their re- 
vised Christ overcomes ? 

The vital question is not ‘“‘Who do men 
say,’’ but ‘* Who do you say that Christ is ?”’ 
And to those who embrace the immediate 
revelation of the Father for their answer, his 
inspeaking Word says, ‘‘ Blessed art thou.” 
And on this revealing Word shall his church 
and people rest as their ground of assurance. 

‘* Peter had not,’’ says a recent Presbyter- 
ian writer, ‘‘ received this truth from a human 
source. Men were trying to explain Jesus in 
various ways, but Peter had, with open mind, 
received the true explanation from God him- 
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self. Human reason is as powerless as ever 
to understand the mystery of Jesus. This ex- 
plains why wise and learned ‘scholars’ con- 
tinually stray so far from revealed truth.” 

In all this we would not be understood as 
urging that we are at liberty to dismiss from 
our attention a spiritual truth because it is a 
scholar that has told it, or to embrace it be- 
cause it is a fisherman or a farmer that has 
declared it; but rather that we know the Truth, 
whether pronounced by learned or unlearned, 
only by its own living witness in our hearts. 
Neither learning nor ignorance is the Authori- 
ty, but “‘the Spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of Him’’ is the one authority 
of Christian Truth. 

Why should the up-to-date conception of 
Christ affect us, so long as it is not down from 
heaven? As authority, one man’s calculation 
about Him is as good as another’s, but no 
man’s revelation of Christ is to be despised. 
To each of us, sooner or later, this shall come. 
“Every eye shall see Him, and they also who 
pierced Him.’’ Through submitting to repent- 
ance towards God may the discovery come 
early enough for the passing on beforehand 
of our sins to judgment. ‘‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear; but now my 
eye seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.”’ 

In the presence of such revelation of our- 
selves as turns us to Christ, and of such re- 
velation of Him as manifests Him to be Love 
and our Sin-bearer, the latest prize essay on 
the nature and being of Christ must hide its 
diminished head. ‘‘Now we believe, not for 
thy saying, but we have seen Him ourselves, 
and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.’’ 

The Rock of ages, having all pre-eminence 
above any of his gifts or talents in men, though 
they may waver, can never Himself be shaken 
by the surgings of the human intellect. This 
**Foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his,”’ 
and by his Spirit alone may they know Him. 


————((14+e 


THE breaking away from the bondage of 
Egypt meant warfare in the land of Canaan. 
Always emancipation means only a change of 
masters. He who gets out from under the 
yoke of sin finds the yoke of Christ on his soul. 
Paul gloried in the liberty to be the bonded 
and branded slave of his Lord. “In the last 
analysis,” says Ruskin, “‘ liberty is a phantom.” 
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jet, and that of general registration also, | est in National Government, active part in 
gade some paragraphs unnecessary. Fifty | home and foreign mission work, the Adult 


gere omitted. The Amercan Yearly Meeting in corre- 


fom the Minutes and Epistles of the Yearly | last fifty years. The history of these changes 
yeeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
ield in London from its first Institution to the | will suggest that those wishing to know more 
present Time, Relating to Christian Doctrine | particularly of them will find it interesting 
Practice and Discipline.” 


tipline many changes were made in the Queries | revise again the Book of Discipline and they 
imth, and hath any convincement appeared | Yearly Meeting the fifth and last edition. 
ince last year?’’ was dropped as far as an| This book has the doctrinal, practical, and dis- 
gswer Was required. 


awd Elders, ‘‘Are they preserved in love and 
wity, one with another, harmoniously labor- 
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The twenty years between 1860 and 1880 
id not, from religious principles, take the | saw still greater changes among Friends on 
thof Allegiance; the Dissenters’ Marriage | both continents. In England an active inter- 


phs relating to a timely and impartial | School movement, and other religious work 
ication of the Discipline on these accounts | have made their impress. 


A fourth Edition of the Discipline was is- | spondence with London have outstripped her 
in 1861. This was entitled ‘‘Extracts | in the changes which have taken place in the 


being too extensive for my limited time, I 


reading. 
in the fourth London Edition of the Dis-| In 1882 ninety Friends were set apart to 


“Ig there among you any growth in the| produced for the considertion of the following 


ciplinary divisions rearranged and enlarged 
The query formerly addressed to Ministers | into an octavo volume with an elaborate Index. 
It is only just to say, whatever changes have 
been made in order to allow of more individual 
ing for the advancement of Truth and the | liberty, this last edition comes out more clearly 
d thereof?’ was discontinued. and strongly on the disuse of intoxicants, the 

Plainness of speech, behavior and apparel | entire abolition of slavery in all countries; 
yas taken from the queries and put into the] the substitution, in all cases, of arbitration for 
Advices in this form: ‘‘Be careful to maintain | war; absolute purity in thought and life of 
inyour own conduct and to encourage in your | both men and women and with regard to edu- 
families that simplicity in deportment and at- | cation. 
tire, that avoidance of flattery, that sincerity} It was over one hundred years before Ack- 
in language, and that nonconformity to the | worth School gave defirite expression to the 
vorld which becomes the discipline of the Lord | excellent advice given by George Fox on Edu- 
Jesus Christ.”’ cation. 

All reference to the Heathen names of the} Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has made no 
days of the week, and to religious celebrations | radical changes in its Discipline since 1834. 
of doubtful origin were omitted. It therefore agrees substantially with the first 

The query we know as the third, was divided. | three London Editions. In 1892 and again 
the part relating to the Holy Scriptures was | in 1902 a committee, appointed by the Yearly 
nade into an enquiry to precede that relating | Meeting, carefully considered its contents with 
to parental instruction and example in the|a view of making such alterations as seemed 
training of children. necessary. Their report contained a few sug- 

As the distinguishing dress and address of | gestions in regard to receiving acknowledg- 
our members disappeared, so did the advices ad- | ments on account of marriages; a few obsolete 
nonishing Friends to keep to that plainness and | expressions were omitted and the Sixth Query 
simplicity in apparel, speech and behaviour | on a free gospel ministry was strengthened. 
into which the Spirit of Truth led our fore- | These suggestions were adopted, together with 
fathers and which was becoming to the humble | some change as to receiving certificates of 
slf-denying followers of Jesus Christ. membership from other Yearly Meetings. 

After 1783 the paragraphs about means| After tracing the history of this our book 
“wiggs’’ and women’s ‘‘ high heels” were | of Discipline, which has becume so essential a 
omitted. part of our Meetings of Discipline, we are ready 

The query ‘‘Do Friends avoid all vain sports, | to say and feel with one of our English Friends, 
and places of diversion, gaming, all unnecess- | ‘‘How much one is impressed with a sense of 
ary frequenting of taverns and other public | the enormous labor which has heen bestowed 
houses, excess in drinking and other intem-|on this book by four generations of good 
perance”” was now transferred into the Ad-|men.”’ 

Vices. It may be said of it as of the law of Moses: 

The query with regard to marrying contrary | ‘‘ The law is a schoolmaster to bring us to 
to the rules of the Society, and concerning | Christ,” if we would observe its precepts as 
dealing in due time with such as persist in re- | did the Hebrews the law of Moses. The letter 
fusing to take counsel, was left off the list, | without the spirit, we know, is death; but 
and they thus practically dropped the testi- | isn’t the spirit of our law ‘‘ love, joy, peace, 
mony against mixed marriages. The follow-| long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
ing counsel was substituted in the Advices. | meekness, temperance and patience.” 
“Contemplating the engagement of marriage M. W. R. 
look principally to that which will help you Se 
forward on your Heavenly journey. Pay filial} 1 WILL not go to seek anything, said Fenelon 
tegard to the judgment of your parents. | how wisely! No, not even love or friendship, 
Bear in mind the vast importance in such aj not even good-will and approval. All shall be 
union of an accordance in religious principles | received as the most blessed of earthly gifts 
and practices. Ask counsel of God, desiring | from out of the heavenly, but I will be too 
above all the temporal considerations that your | earnestly and too deeply employed in living 
Union may be owned and blessed of the Lord. j and in doing, to “ go to seek anything.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A PRAYER. 


Thou who calms the troubled waters, 
Draw me nearer unto Thee, 

And in Thy Divine compassion 
Speak Thy word of peace to me. 


In rebellion long I’ve wandered, 
Heedless of a Father's love ; 
Still in pity Thou hast followed 

With thy mercy from above. 


Kept me in the hour of danger, 
Saved me from the hour of death— 
When his icy hand was on me 
And I felt his chilling breath. 


Oh, how great Thy preservation, 
My unworthy soul hath known, 

Numberless such untold mercies 
That are known to Thee alone. 


Cleanse me, teach me, oh, my Saviour, 
How to give accepted praise, 
Rendering quick and loving service, 
Faithful to Thee all my days. 
ALICE M. SMITH. 
Dwight, Kan. 


— > 


Environment of Friends in England, in the 


Seventeenth Century. 
(Concluded from page 370.) 


The refusal of Friends to take oaths, made 


them the easy prey of justices, who delighted 
in tendering to them the oath of abjuration. 
This Act was passed expressly against Roman 
Catholics during the reign of James I., but it 
operated very effectively against Friends’ be- 
cause it gave power to arrest any person pass- 


ing through the country and unknown in it, to 
inquire whether he had received the sacra- 
ment within a year, and if he had not done so, 
the oath of abjuration and allegiance was to 
be tendered to him. If the oath were refused 
the culprit was committed to prison and the 
oath tendered to him at intervals; on his con- 
tinued refusal he incurred the penalties of pre- 
munire, under which his goods were forfeited 
and he himself imprisoned for a length of time 
that had no definite limit,—for it was termed 
‘*at the King’s pleasure.’’ With the Restora- 
tion their troubles increased. The men who 
came into power with Charles II. naturally 
lived in continual dread of plots to overthrow 
the newly restored monarchy, and, for some 
reason, they greatly dreaded the Quakers as 
plotters. They found among the State papers, 
letters assigning to the Anabaptists and Qua- 
kers a leading part in Venner’s plot against 
the life of Cromwell in Fourth Month, 1657. 
This Vender, a cooper, formed an organiza- 
tion among men of low station, and they spoke 
desperate things about the murder of the 
Protector. At the proper moment the Gov- 
ernment laid hands on them. Venner escaped 
then, but four years later, 1661, these Fifth 
Monarchy men (as they called themselves) 
broke out against Charles II. and Venner and 
his confederates were arrested and put to 
death. The suspicion that Friends and other 
dissenters were concerned in this plot gave 
the returned Royalists and High Church party 
an excuse for setting at naught the King’s 
declaration at Breda which had promised tol- 
eration and freedom of religious worship. 
The outbreak was made the occasion for a 
series of proclamations directing, among 
other things, that no man was to live in the 
city without taking the oath of allegiance, 
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‘sneer members of the Society of Friends did 
got fold their hands and allow wrong to tri- 
umph unchallenged, they combated it by every 
awful means. They waged an unarmed war- 
fare; While maintaining their testimony of non- 
resistance to the actual violence they met 
with, they did resist evil wherever they en- 
countered it. And when the 18th century 
dawned, not only they but other religious pro- 
fessors were reaping many benefits from their 
(non-retaliating) resistance to wrong. 

It has been said that there is nothing pic- 
turesque in the history of Friends; that they 
gecupy a very small place in the Romance of 
History. 1 will quote two incidents related by 
gmodern writer in an appreciation of Geo. 
fox, which may indicate by their contrast why 
this isso. ‘‘After the Restoration and the 

ing of the Conventicles Act, there was 
terror in Scotland while Claverhouse strove 
to enforce the cruel edict. Early one Sunday 
morning, a Scottish maiden started to attend 
the secret meeting of her sect, which was held 
inacave. Asshe crossed the meadow a troop 
of cavalry appeared with Claverhouse at the 
head. In a moment he was by her side, ask- 
ing whither she went. To tell the truth would 
endanger her life, if she lied she believed she 
would be eternally lost. She remembered her 
errand,—it was to hear the Bibleread. ‘‘Do 
not detain me,’’ she said ‘‘ My elder brother 
has died. He has left a last will and testa- 
ment. I am going to hear it read, and | ex- 
pect to receive a share of the inheritance.’’ 
The maiden passed on unmolested. Not many 
years before, Geo. Fox with a few of his fol- 
lowers, met in a barn near Worcester, for wor- 
ship. That assembly also was unlawful. 

Before the officers sent to arrest him arrived 
the meeting had ended. Fox was alone, with 
no evidence in sight to incriminate him. Asked 
why he was there, he told the exact truth and 
was led to prison. The graceful Scottish maid- 
en telling dainty half truths to save her soul 
is more picturesque. The commonplace truth- 
fulness of the sturdy Englishman is more use- 
fuland more uncommon. It indicates the real 
explanation of the Quaker influence in Eng- 
land.”’ 

This same writer, Wm. Burnett Wright, 
sums up in these words: ‘‘ Steadily the num- 
bers of the Friends increased. By sheer en- 
durance they exhausted the perseverance of 
their persecutors, and at last were left in 
peace. From that moment their numbers be- 
gan to diminish, their influence to wane, for 
their work was done.’’ Can we allow that? 
Do we believe it? Certainly their numbers 
diminished, possibly their influence waned, but 
% long as there remains a wrong to resist— 
whether religious, political or social—or a 
good cause to assist, is the work of the Society 
of Friends done? Let each member answer his 
own conscience and God. 


EDITH BARDSLEY BELLOWS. 


> —_—_—— 


THE heavens declare the glory of God, sang 
the psalmist ages ago, and we sing it after him; 
but the heavens would not declare the glory 
to-day so gloriously were the mountain peaks 


, ud the hill slopes swept away, or even the 
Viney tendrils destroyed that cling to your 


lowly dwelling. We are needed, twig and 
spirit, to help even the heavens declare the 
glory, 


YOUR FATHER KNOWETH. 


Precious thought, my Father knoweth, 
In His love I rest; 

For whatever my Father doeth 
Must be always best. 

Well I know the heart that planneth 
Nought but good for me. 

Joy and sorrow interwoven— 
Love is all I see, 

Precious thought, my Father knoweth. 
Careth for His child; 

Bids me nestle closer to Him, 
When the storm beats wild. 

Tho’ my earthly hopes are shattered, 
And the tear drops fall, 

Yet He is Himself my solace 
Yea, my “all in all!” 

Sweet to tell Him all He knoweth, 
Roll on Him the care, 

Cast upon Himself the burden 
That I cannot bear; 

Then without a care oppressing 
Simply to lie still, 

Giving thanks to Him for all things 
Since it is his will. 

Oh to trust Him then more fully! 
Just to simply move 

In the concious, calm enjoyment 
Of the Father’s love; 

Knowing that life’s checkered pathway 
Leadeth to His rest, 

Satisfied the way He taketh 
Must be always best. 


> — 


Substance of a Letter to a Friend. 
Fourth Month 5th, 1906. 


Dear Friend :—I was quite pleased to re- 
ceive such an open letter from thee, and al- 
though I realize what a labour thou has asked 
of an already heavily laden labourer, | may 
say that things connected with our Society are 
very near my best feelings. In the first place 
it should be remembered that the Book of Dis- 
cipline was originally made for a select meet- 
ing for discipline, of those sufficiently con 
vinced; it is probable it was chiefly for their use 
and that at first, for a number of years, there 
was no clearly defined membership; all who 
frequented the meetings for worship, being 
allowed the privileges of the Society, and were 
cared for, with a desire for their help. If 
any connected with the body at large, did any 
thing really unbecoming to the Truth, they 
were labuvured with in love, and were testified 
against, unless they cleared themselves and 
Friends, by testifying against the error of 
their ways. 

In those early days the pronoun ‘‘you’’ was 
used to one person in addressing the rich, and 
‘*thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ when speaking to the 
poor, which tended to pride, and as far as 1 
know, Friends dressed much the same as other 
people, but the fashions changed until Friends 
found themselves somewhat peculiar. The 
first zeal and love for Truth no doubt lessened 
in the next generation; some went to the 
world a little more, and some tried to hold to 
the old way; then, I judge, to try to hold things 
more firmly, more definite membership was 
adopted, and partly for registration purposes, 
and also to show to whom the advantages 
made by the law for Friends belonged. All 
were then expected to come under the disci- 
pline, which increased conformity, but de- 
creased inward conviction, which before that 
was looked upon as of the greatest import- 
ance; and only those who were well convinced 


and inwardly concerned had been allowed to 
sit meetings for discipline. 

Under the new circumstances, form without 
life increased, though there were always some 
who were in the life, though very little new 
life was known. Some of those who had the 
most new life, such as Thomas Story, John 
Woolman,Job cott, &c., now shine as Friends. 
This formal state of things could not last lung 
without a reaction of some kind; hence the 
schisms which came on. The way some of 
these separations took place showed the want 
of religious life; those who stood for the good 
old way, were not likely to make much change 
in outward things, whilst the others were fall- 
ing away altogether. Some who thought they 
were standing for the Truth became still more 
bound to those outward things, until with some 
of them there was little life left. Our testi- 
monies from the first were in favor of what 
is right, and simple, and against pride, not so 
much for the things themselves, as for humil- 
ity and simplicity; and many vf our young peo- 
ple who have tender consciences are convinced 
of this, there being now more inward convict- 
ion amungst young Friends and others. | take 
this to be a day resembling the time when 
Friends were first being gathered, as to young 
Friends, and some other people, seeking above 
all other things to be guided by the spirit of 
God. I think we should own and cherish in- 
ward conviction; we should keep to what we 
have felt ourselves brought to; but to judge 
others by ourselves, or not to own the inward 
convictions in others unless they practice just 
what we do, I have very little sympathy with, 
and to be striving to bring to astandard with- 
out inward conviction | dislike. 1 think we 
have as much right to put our hands toa jost- 
ling Ark, as to do that, and I feel that there 
should be little interference, excepting as we 
are enabled to forward inward conviction. 
‘*What man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
spirit of God.”” So we must come to know 
where persons are by the Spirit before we can 
touch to profit. If we touch in the man’s 
spirit, there is pretty sure to be some death 
in ourselves of the Divine nature, and may be 
some in those we touch as well. 

It is not proper to think of the Book of Dis- 
cipline as a fixed thing, though it showsa 
very nice spirit; we should look on it simply 
as a book of extracts of the minutes of the 
superior meeting; it seems to me to show a 
want of life, if a superior meeting does not 
make some new minutes for the guidance of 
its members. I will try to show the need 
there has been for changes of that kind. For 
instance, the first great out-pouring of good 
after the time of Christ, was the enabling the 
Apostles to speak with tongues, which some no 
doubt thought a great deal of, and tried to 
keep up, until the Apostle Paul had to write 
against its being practised. 

Another instance was, our early Friends 
felt it their duty to speak in other places for 
worship; no doubt some tried to keep that up 
in their own wills, until Friends had to make 
a minute, which we still read in our meetings 
of Ministers and Elders,requesting that Friends 
should not disturb others in their places for 
worship in their own wills. We are still 
human, and are prone to adhere too strongly 
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to some old things until we are in danger of | side to be first, and to regulate the outside 
forgetting the great truth, ‘‘That which may | by its cleansing operation. I think parents 
be known of God is manifest in them; for God | should bring up their children whilst young in 
hath showed it unto them;’’ and “This is life | a degree of plainness etc.; but beyond that it 
eternal, that they might know thee the only | requires great care so as to encourage the in- 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has | side work to lead. 

sent.” I would recommend thee and some others to 

I do not think that true religion consists in | read Elizabeth Webb’s letter to Anthony Will- 
things, or I should try to get a large quantity | iam Boehm, in Auto-Biographical Narrations 
that way; but it does consist in Divine life;| and to mark well, that part where she says, 
yet the obedience of faith in doing right things | ‘‘ But if it please the Almighty, to accept of 
helps the increase of Divine life. The things | souls without leading them through such fiery 
themselves should be little thought of, the Di- | trials as he brought me through, or without 
vine life is all we shall be in, in the kingdom | requiring such things of them as he required 
of heaven, so what will the things themselves | of me, far be it from me to judge that such 
be then? Or, indeed, what is mere conformity | have not known the Lord, or the indwelling of 
or consisteacy without the Divine life? Or, | his love, if the fruits of the spirit of Jesus be 
indeed, is it not the heavenly leaven that | plain upon them; for every tree is known by 
changes us? Some almost seem as if they | its fruits, and to our own master we must 
could not trust the Divine influence to do its|stand or fall.” 
work, I have nothing to boast of, but I hope I believe that the use of ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ 
I have more faith and trust in the Divine life, | to one person is the best language independ- 
or heavenly leaven, than I have in any thing | ently of pride, religion; and that it is more 
else. I do not wish to undervalue any means | likely to be or come to, and continued in, if kept 
of help, but think they must be used combined | in its proper place, than if made too much of. 
with the Divine influence. I look on the Book | I could write a great deal about these and other 
of Discipline as being first made for those | matters, but think it best to be drawing to a 
Friends who had come to a state of real con-| close, with a hope that what [ have written 
vincement, to help to keep the body clean, and | may do no harm. I do not mind how narrow- 
in honor, and for the bringing up of their|ly any keep to the leadings of the spirit of 
children in the things they were in the use of | God in their own particulars, if they do not 
themselves; more as a clean and honorable| forget, ‘‘Thy commandment is exceeding 
thing in the parents, than to suppose their | broad,’’ towards others, 1 may just add that 
children were Friends because thereof. I think these are peculiar times, and that there 

I have had to be a humble learner in the} may have to be even more freedom now, than 
school of Christ, and have had much to learn. | when the regathering is more complete, which 
I think I learned something when I read about | does seem to have begun. 

a Friend leaving his companion whilst travel- We should ‘‘ hold the Head, from which all 
ing, and going to some old posts where George | the body by joints and bands having nourish- 
Fox had preached; when he returned, the | ment ministered, and knit together, increaseth 
other Friend asked him what he saw amongst | with the increase of God.’’ 

those old posts, to which he replied he saw With love I remain thy friend. 

the root and grounds of idolatry. More than JESSE DARBYSHIRE. 
35 years ago I went to the house of a man] Fritchley, near Derby, England. 
and his wife, who were attenders at Friends’ a 
Meetings. I was then much younger, and 
much needed tutoring. I noticed they did not 
use, ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou.’’ They asked me to 
stay to tea, but chiefly for the above reason, I 
thought it best not to stay, so did not do so. 
When I had got about 100 yards from the 
house with my mind turned inwards, [| felt I 
should have stayed; it came to my mind that 
I should have to go there again in a few days, 
and if they asked mea second tiie I would 
stay, which I did. We had a nice time to- 
gether, in which | had to encourage them by 
saying, that nothing would harm them if they 
were followers of that which is good; that was 
a great lesson to me, though | had had some 
such before. 

I came to these more outward things through 
convincement, having been for a year in the 
use of the common dress and language. I do 
not think so much of conformity, as of con- 
viction by the spirit of Christ. 

Some think much of uniformity, but I think 
a diversity shows the work of the Spirit quite 
as much if the Spirit can be felt. No outward 
cross is so much to be thought of, as the in- 
ward cross of Christ, which truly crucifies. I 
even prefer an ordinary outside in moderation, 
with a heavenly inside, than the strictest out- 
side, with an inside nearly full of that which 
is not good; but what | really wish is the in- 


The Baroness von Suttner and the Nobel Prin, 


BY FLORENCE ESTHER TRUEBLOOD, 






On one of Christiania’s most inviting stregt, 
stands a white stone building, set back a jj 
from the road, and surrounded by a well-k 
terrace. Since early in the summer of Jag 
year this has been the new home of the Nop. 
wegian Nobel Institute. The International Lay 
Association, which holds its meetings bg 
once in two years, had the honor in last sum. 
mer of being the first assembly to meet in thig 
new Nobel building. 

In the quaint green and white auditorium, 
decorated with doves of white marble, appro. 
priate emblem of the work of the organiza. 
tion, the Nobel peace prize was awarded op 
the tenth of December. With a simple yet 
impressive ceremony, in the presence of the 
newly elected king of Norway, Haakon VIL, 
the queen, ministers of state, and the members 
of the Storthing, Baroness Bertha Von Suttner 
of Austria was announced as the recipient of 
the prize of forty thousand dollars. 

A word of explanation in regard to the No. 
bel prize will perhaps not be out of place, be- 
fore speaking of the work that the Baroness 
Von Suttner has done in Europe for the cause 
of international arbitration. 

Dr. Alfred Nobel, a Swedish engineer and 
the inventor of dynamite, died on the tenth of 
December, 1896. When his will was opened, 
it was found that he had left the whole of his 
estate in the care of the Swedish and Norweg- 
ian Parliaments, the income to be given inan- 
nual prizes to those who during the previous 
year had done most to benefit humanity in cer- 
tain departments of work. These awards are 
made annually, one in physics, another in chem- 
istry, a third in physiology or medicine and 
one in literature. The fifth is given to the 
person who has most advanced the cause of 
international arbitration by promoting the fra- 
ternity of nations, abolishing or lessening the 
burden of standing armies or by the formation 
or increase of peace congresses. Various 
Swedish institutes have the decision in regard 
to the awarding of the first four of these prizes; 
the last prize is in the hands of a committee 
of fives persons elected by the Norwegian Parli- 
ment. 

The friends of peace everywhere ure well 
satisfied with the decision of the Nobel com- 
mitee this year, for it was the Baroness Von 
Suttner who suggested to Dr. Nobel, at an in 
terview with him in Paris, that he leave part 
of his fortune to aid those who are devoting 
their lives to the bringing about of the world’s 
peace. 

The life of this remarkable woman, who is 80 
well known in Europe, and whose fame has 
also reached America, reads like a romance. 
Daughter of Field-Marshall Count Kinsky, 
Bertha Graefin Kinsky was born in Prague, on 
the ninth of June, 1843. Her mother belonged 
to the cream of the Austrian aristocracy, and 
the young countess early entered society. 
Gifted with great conversational power, com- 
bined with singularly beautiful personality, she 
was well received in Paris and in many of the 
fashionable resorts, where she attracted many 
followers. 

Among those who sought for her hand was 4 
young prince, Adolf Wigenstein. Admiration 
grew into love, and they were engaged when 










































































TEMPER is the great obstacle to happiness 
with many married couples. It is a disagree- 
able surprise for either wife or husband when 
a nature that has hitherto appeared serene and 
even sunny suddenly withdraws into clouds of 
gloom and sulks apart. Or the defect of 
temper may be of the hasty kind which flashes 
out in an angry word, astounding the married 
partner. ‘‘Who could believe that you would 
ever speak like that to me?’’ is the question 
that rises to the lips when first control is lost 
and some bitter phrase, soon forgotten by the 
utterer, but unfortunately unforgettable by 
hearer, routs the happiness of the hour.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Wuat restful places, what harbors of sanc- 
tity these silent gatherings become to the 
waiting soul. Opportunities where serenity 
breathes its satisfying calmness, and gives its 
soul strengthening life! Through such, the 
Spirit assumes its leadership, through such, we 
comprehend what pertains to the kingdom of 
God, for only as the human soul comes into 
this oneness with the Father can it attain the 
Spiritual] supremacy which “Sons of God’’ 
should to present the world.—B. 










































































For those who love, the world is wide; but 
not for those who hate.— Aldrich. 
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she was still a mere girl. A short time be- 
fore they were to be married the prince died 
gpa journey to America. Countess Bertha 
gas not one of those who love lightly and soon 
fnd solace for their grief. Hers was deeper 
than that, and for some time she virtually re- 
tired from society. 

In 1876 she eloped, and married Baron 
Arthur Gundacar Von Suttner, who was seven 
ears her junior. They were most congenial 
ani happy together, although their married 
life was full of trouble and hardships. Neither 
family approved of the match, and the Baron 
and his wife were promptly disinherited Feel- 
ing that they could not remain in Austria, 
they went to the Caucacus, there to learn how 
hard a thing it is to earn one’s daily bread. 
They tried everything to make a livelihood—- 
concerts, lectures, bookkeeping; nothing was 
left untried. 

Days came when there was nothing to eat, 
and little prospect of anything. But they 
never lost hope. Baron Von Suttner, in writ- 
ing of his trying experience, says: 

“Days came—not many, yet a few—when we 
had nothing for dinner; but there never came 
ajay when we could not joke and laugh and 
love. And, what is more, never did we know 
the meaning of a harsh and reproachful word 
or an unkind thought.” 

It was during their exile from home that the 
Suttners, who both had considerable literary 
ability, began to develop their talents in earn- 
est and to write with definite purpose. By 
1885 both had won quite a reputation in the 
literary world. Their return home in the 
year was marked by the beginning of their in- 
terest in the peace movement. Born in a 
country which groaned under the burden of a 
large standing army, where woman was de- 
graded and hardly better than a slave, as she 
toiled in the fields in place of the men who 
were forced to perform military service, and 
where the cry of little children grown old be- 
fore their time was heard, the Suttners de- 
termined to devote their lives to the better- 
ment of humanity. They saw that militarism 
was Austria’s curse, and resolved to do all in 
their power to abolish this evil that had wreck- 
ed and was still wrecking thousands of lives, 
tuining homes, cutting down men in the prime 
of life, or leaving them hopelessly maimed to 
drag out a miserable existence. 

The pen has indeed in the case of the Bar- 
oness von Suttner proved mightier than the 
word. She has written in a powerful way, 
depicting the horrors of war so vividly that 
even the stanchest advocate of militarism must 
stop to think. The book by which she is best 
known, “‘ Die Waffen Nieder,” or ‘‘Lay Down 
Your Arms,” was published in January, 1890. 
It was written because she heard the voice of 
the oppressed peoples of Europe crying, ‘‘Save 
Ws and save our children from the famine 
Which awaits us if these things continue; save 
tivilization and all the triumphs which the 
efforts of wise and great men have accomplish- 
éd in its name; save the world from a return 
to barbarism, rapine, and terror!’’ Here is 
depicted a fascinating story of life in Austria 
during the years when were raging four great 
wars, — Schleswig-Holstein, Austro-Prussian, 
Franco-Prussian, and Italian. In Germany 
ilone there have been thirty editions; transla- 
tions have been made into almost every lan- 





guage; and many thousands of copies have been 
circulated in America. The influence of this 
single book as a protest against the military 
system cannot be overestimated. 

The following year the Austrian Peace So- 
ciety was founded by the Baroness, and in 
1892 she helped the German friends of peace 
organize for definite work. Against the open 
opposition of many of her countrymen she 
stood firm, and let her voice be heard at all 
times. Articles on the subject constantly ap- 
peared in every paper that was open to her. 

For fifteen years the Baroness has attended 
and exerted a large influence in the great in- 
ternation] peace congresses that have been 
held in different cities of Europe. She has 
had audiences with many of the heads of gov- 
ernments, and has been warmly received by 
them. When the Hague Conference met in 
1899, the only woman admitted 10 the open- 
ing session was the Baroness Von Suttner. 
Such was her wide influence and reputation. 

In 1902, on the very day when for the 
second time the Nobel peace prize was award- 
ed in Christiania, telegrams bore the news of 
the death of Baron Von Suttner to their friends 
the wurld over. As they had been bound to- 
gether by a thousand and one ties, devoted to 
the same work, the Baroness found it hard to 
bear the loss that came to her. She still con- 
tinues her work, however, and through the in- 
fluence of this sorrow she has dedicated her 
life more completely, if possible, to the great 
cause in which they had labored together. 
Soon after the Baron’s death she wrote in her 
clear and simple sytle a book entitled ‘Letters 
to One Dead,’’ in which she talks to her hus- 
band as if he were alive, telling him what has 
happened since their separation. She closes 
one of the letters thus: ‘‘ Thou hast gone into 
the bosom of everlasting light, where already 
thou hast learned that a glimmer of its sunshine 
has strayed back to thy earthly bome.’’ 

The sixtieth birthday of the Baroness was 
not allowed to pass unnoticed by her friends. 
They sent messages of love and cheer from 
every country, and made up a substantial 
purse for their acknowledged leader. This 
was a great boon to her, for she had been 
hampered in her woik because of limited 
means. 

It was not until the fall of 1904 that the 
American people had the privilege and honor 
of welcoming the Baroness to their shores. 
The thirteenth International Peace Congress 
in Boston was the occasion of her visit. When- 
ever she spoke, crowds of people thronged 
the halls, and many were turned away. Those 
present will never forget her queenly presence 
and her sad, sweet face. 

The storm of applause that followed the con- 
clusion of her first address assured the Baro- 
ness that in America, too, she was already well 
known and loved. Her happy impression of 
our hospitality only deepened as she went from 
city to city, being received everywhere with a 
royal welcome. Men and women in Springfield, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati greeted 
her enthusiastically. Her pleasure was un- 
bounded when in a great meeting in Cincinnati, 
as she rose to speak, there appeared over the 
platform in letters of dazzling light her mes- 
sage to this country as to her European neigh- 
bors, ‘‘Lay Down Your Arms.”’ Baroness Von 
Suttner returned to her home with happy re- 


membrances of her trip to America, especially 
of her interview with President Roosevelt at 
the White House. Her many friends in Vienna 
gathered to hear her tell of her experiences in 
America. The enthusiasm ran so highly that 
at times she was forced to stop speaking, and 
once she said laughingly, ‘‘It is indeed hard to 
establish peace.” 

Her admiration for our President was ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘‘He is a personage 
brimming over with energy and life. One re- 
cognizes in him the soldier and the hunter; the 
soldier is in his blood, but his soul possesses 
a penetrative insight and a conviction of the 
greatness of his fatherland and of the tasks of 
the twentieth century which are to be found in 
other fields than that of military adventure.’’ 
As the President advanced to meet her, he 
said in her own well-loved tongue, ‘‘ Yes, peace 
is coming step by step, and [, too, am working 
for it.” Then they talked of a new Hague 
Conference, soon perhaps to be convened, and 
of treaties of arbitration between individua! 
states. ‘‘It is significant,” the Baroness told 
the people of Vienna, ‘‘that the President of 
the United States has kept his promise. 

In closing she described America as ‘‘the 
land of the future, the land of unlimited pos- 
sibilities;” ‘‘I would almost add,” she said, 
“*the land of accomplished impossibilities.” 

Again the Baroness stood before an assembly 
of people interested in the cause of peace. At 
the last session of the Peace Congress, held in 
Lucerne, in September, 1905, she spoke to a 
great gathering in the Loewengarten. More 
than a thousand people sat silent, entranced, as 
she addressed them. Never before had she 
spoken with such power. As she alluded to 
the greatest victory of modern times, the 
bringing about of peace between two nations 
whose fighting had spread sorrow over the en- 
tire world, she must have felt that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had by the part he 
had played indeed kept his promise. 

The Nobel prize justly belongs to her. The 
far-reaching influence felt by people the world 
over as a result of her life and work can never 
be estimated. She speaks to women in every 
land, asking them to stand, as she has stood, 
true to the principles of the brotherhood of all 
mankind, and to hasten the day when the 
question can no longer be asked, 


“When shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year?” 
Christian Endeavor World, Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 
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Correspondence. 


I have felt and said much against pushing un- 
qualified members into important positions, but I 
surely feel solicitude, that the generations coming 
along after me may not delay to “put on the whole 
armor of God” and be ready when He shall call 
them.—B. 
















I think that the extract on the subject of Moham- 
medanism, in the Friend of three weeks ago (page 
357), is misleading. 

Missionaries in Africa say that the African 
converts to Mohammedanism are much harder to 
win to the real spirit and life of Christ than hea- 
then savages. They are untruthful, impure, 
cruel, yet bigoted and self-satisfied.—G. 

















[This letter we can readily believe, but are un- 


able to find anything in the printed extract disa- 
greeing with it, except the term “ christians” in its 
calling* Mohammedans “ Unitarian christians.” But 
all that was said about them is not enough to entitle 
either Mohammedans or some members of churches 
in our own land, to the name of Christians. They can 
“accept the Old and New Testaments” in their 
way, some “can repeat whole gospels from me- 
mory,” they can “believe in the miraculous birth 
of Christ” and ascension and future return, and 
still be devoid of heart belief in Christ, and be 
strangers to spirituality. They may accept all 
these as historical facts or speculative truths, or 
creed, like people classed under various church 
names in our penitentiaries, and still be “ untruth- 
ful, impure, cruel, bigoted, self-satisfied,” that is, 
not Christians, whatsoever articles of belief they 
may subscribe to. “If any man have not the spirit 
of Christ he is none of his.”—Ep.] 


——_ sds ----- —- 


Gathered Notes. 


THE Book oF ForMs.—The final conclusion of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly was that all new 
editions of the Book of Forms for worship shall 
contain on the title page that the book was pre- 
pared by a committee of the General Assembly 
for voluntary use. This sends the book forth on 
its merits without any authoritative adoption by 
the Assembly, and without any recommendation to 
the churches to use it. It is a matter of opinion 
with the individual church. 

“The adoption and use of this order of service,” 
says James K. Wolley of Nebraska, “ will have a 
most baneful effect in lessening the spirituality, 
and in destroying the real life of the church and 
of the individual. 

“There is a book containing perhaps a thousand 
instances of remarkable answers to prayer. Not 
one of these answers, I feel perfectly safe in saying, 
came to prayers that were read. Who ever felt any 
real communion with God through the reading of 
a prepared prayer? Again I say, noone. And why 
not? Because from the very conditions upon 
which communion with God is based, it is impos- 
sible. 

“One of the saddest things about the whole 
matter is that it shocks and outrages the establi- 
shed conscience, settled convictions and religious 
sentiments of the vast majority of our member- 
ship, who feel that by this movement the historic 
Presbyterian Church is passing away ; that its 
sacred precincts are being invaded; that its life is 
being sapped; that its faith is waning; that its 
spirituality is departing; and that in its place is 
coming a worldly, liturgical, prayerless, faithless, 
formal Church. Let us remember that it is not 
only the genius and spirit of Presbyterianism, but 
of the Gospel, that all worship of God should be 
spontaneous and incited by the Holy Ghost, and 
that liturgies and rituals are not only out of har- 
mony with, but are contrary to, the spirit of the 
Gospel, as well as the simple worship of the Apos- 
tolic Church.” 


saciid laine 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unite STATES.—President Roosevelt has been urged 
by the Lake Mohonk conference on international arbitra- 
tion, through resolutions lately passed, to instruct the 
delegates to the peace conference at The Hague to sup- 
port three measures for the peace and welfare of the 
world. The measures are as follows: 

A plan by which The Hague conference may become a 
permanent and recognized congress of the nations with 
advisory power. 

A general arbitration treaty for the acceptance of all 
nations. 

A plan for the restriction of armaments and, if possi- 
ble, for their reduction by concurrent international 
action. 

In reference to the recent efforts in Congress to secure 
legislation to regulate the meat packing industries Sen- 
ator Beveridge is reported to have said : 

“We are now in a period of the moral regeneration of 
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American business. The meat inspection bill is a part of 
that general regeneration. Its purpose is to make cer- 
tain that the American people shall get from our packers 
just as good meat and meat food products as the Euro- 
pean people get from our packers. The European Gov- 
ernments demand that we subject all meats shipped to 
them to careful inspection, and we, on our part, concede 
that that demand is just. That is the reason why the 
Federal Government provides such careful inspection of 
meats sold abroad.” 

The Massachusetts supreme coart has laid down the 
principle that anyone whois in an automobile and “knows 
or allows” the operator to run the machine in an unlaw- 
ful or dangerous way must be prepared to pay his share 
of the damages. 

A despatch from Washington reports that the seismo- 
graph at the Weather Bureau registered an earthquake 
of considerable magnitude beginning at about midnight of 
Fifth Month 31. The strong portion of the motion began 
at about 12.34 a. M., Sixth Month 1, and continued for 
about 11 mioutes. The total duration of the earthquake 
was nearly two hours. Both the north and south and the 
east and west components of motion were recorded. 

This is the first considerable earthquake recorded at 
Washington since the great San Francisco earthquake of 
Fourth Month 18th. The indications from these records 
show that the origin of the present earthquake was at a 
much greater distance from Washington than San Fran- 
cisco. 

A Romen Catholic priest F. C. Hays, called the “Father 
Matthew of England,” has lately arrived in Philadelphia 
and has addressed a Jarge audience on the subject of in- 
temperance in the course of which he said that the wide- 
spread evil of strong drink is ubiquitous in the English- 
epeaking world, and is responsible for 90 per cent. of the 
crime in England. He quoted a late Home Secretary as 
authority that nine out of every ten murders in England 
were caused by this evil. It was the cause of poverty as 
well as to crime. It is stated that in the last ten years 
alone he has administered the temperance pledge to more 
than 325,890 persons. He is now on his way back to 
England from Australia. While there 51,363 persons took 
the pledge from him. 

A well has lately been drilled at Pleasantville, Licking 
Co., Ohio, which, it is estimated, has produced gas at the 
rate of 9,000,000 feet a day, the largest quantity yielded 
by a single well in the State. 

A bill has been passed by both Houses of Congress 
called the denatured alcohol bill. The effect of the mea- 
sure is to remove the tax on alcohol intended for com- 
mercial use provided that a sufficient percentage of for- 
eign matter is introduced in the liquid to prevent its use 
for drinking or use in medicines. The measure is in the 
interest of the persons who will use the treated alcohol 
as a substitute for gasoline and its allied products. 

An electric car has lately passed over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, which it is said is 
the first electric car to run over the road with its own 
power. It had made the run from Harrisburg to Altoona, 
132 miles, in three hours and forty-six minutes. The run 
was made as a test, as cars of similar design are being 
designed for use by the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad. The car uses an electric storage battery 
for power. 

Lewis Emery, Jr., of McKean Co., in this State, has 
been nominated by the Lincoln Party as its candidate for 
Governor and Rudolph Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, for 
Lieutenant Governor. These candidates are pledged to 
oppose the policy of the ‘ machine” organization which 
until a few months ago was powerful in both this city 
and State. The platform of the Lincoln Party advocates 
the regulation of our transportation systems, ballot re- 
form, the carrying of freight by trolley companies, and a 
State law “forbidding the granting of franchises with- 
out the approval of the voters.” 

It is announced that the Carnegie Steel Co. is install- 
ing a 4000 horse power gas engine, the largest in the 
world, at the Edgar Thomson steel works, near Braddock, 
Pa. The introduction of a gas engine is a new departure 
in the operation of mills, and can be operated by blast 
furnace gas, which is generated in the process of the 
manufacture of iron or steel, and was formerly allowed 
to escape because it was not known that this blast furnace 
gas could be practically utilized. 

It is stated that volcanic activity has worked great 
changes in the Yellowstone Park since the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius and the earthquake in San Francisco. 
The whole region is in a constant state of disturbance : 


| tourists say that the park and contiguous territory are 


constantly trembling. New springs are breaking out on 
all sides. Geysers that had been supposed to be extinct 
have renewed their activity and are throwing hot water 
high in the air. The old geysers have greatly increased 
their flow. It is reported that almost all the wild ani- 
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mals had forsaken it since the disturbances begun, sea. 
ing forest shelter. 

The longest continuous trolley service in the world, itis 
said, has just been inaugurated in Ohio between Toledo 
Dayton. There is a bi-hourly service and the distangs jy 
160 miles. 

ForEIGN.—The Russian Government, it is reported, has 
decided to ignore the recent demands of the 
This action has caused widespread dissatisfaction. 4 
despatch says, “ The country is thoroughly aroused to thy 
situation and telegrams reaching the Douma from 
centres report that the peasants are holding mase-meg. 
ings, unanimously denouncing the Government and 
claiming staunch determination to support their represen. 
tatives.” 

Poyarski, an rthodox privat and a member of Parlig. 
ment, in a violent open letter to the Emperor deseriby 
the country as living over a volcano, and declares that 
the Government’s reply to the Lower House of Parlig. 
ment proves that it utterly fails to comprehend the tem. 
per of the peasantry. He predicts that its refusal to 
meet the people’s wishes in regard to amnesty and th 
distribution of land will result in a mass movement 
the peasants, who, in their blind fury, will attack not 
only the landlords, but the educated classes generally, 

It is stated that the Russian Ministry has agreed to 
support the proposed measure for the abolition of the 
death penalty. 

On the 31st ult. Alfonso the young King of Spain, was 
married in Madrid to an English princess, a grand-daugh. 
ter of the late Queen Victoria, and niece of Edward Vij, 
of England, named Victoria Eugenie Ena, of Battenberg, 
It is stated that Magnificence greater than that 
any state event in Europe in many years attended the 
bringing to Spain of a new Queen. In returning to the 
royal palace, after the marriage a bomb harled at them 
exploded in the street, killing twenty-six persons and 
wounding eighty others. The King and Queen were not 
injured. The man who, it is believed, threw the bomb 
after being pursued killed himself. 

A despatch from London of the 31st ult., says, that 
the demand for the products of American meat packing 
establishments has been greatly reduced since the expos 
ure of the methods employed in Chicago which have been 
recently published. Armour & Co., of Chicago, have i® 
sued a manifesto in London, declaring that all meats 
canned or otherwise, from their packing houses are ie 
spected by Government inspectors, who have full acces 
at all times to all parts of the plants. The inspectors 
are empowered to condemn and destroy all diseased ot 
other meat unfit for food. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted.—Two young women suitable to take up 
nurse work at Friends’ Asylum, Frankford. Please ap 
ply to the Asylum. 


An invalid adult or child needing a nurse at Pocono, 
with best references, can be informed of one who desires 


Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Mount Laurel, N. J., Fifth-day, Sixth Month 14th. 
Train leaves Market Street ferry at 8.20 a. mM. for Bast 
Moorestown, and trolley car leaves Camden at 8.08, and 
special club car at 7.58. Stages will leave Main Street 
and Chester Avenue, Moorestown for Mount Laurel at 9 
o’clock, stage fare 40 cents for the round trip. A free 
lunch provided. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.21 A. M., and 
2.49 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SmepDLey, Supt. 


MARRIED, on Fifth-day, Fifth Month 17th, 1906, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Haddonfield, New Jersey, WILUAM 
| LYNDALL HAMILTON, M. D., son of William J. and Clars 
H. Hamilton, of Malvern, Pa., and ANNA BALLINGER 
Jones, daughter of Edward H. and Rebecca M. B. Jones, 
of Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


Diep, on Fifth Month 12th, 1906, at his residence in 
Newark, Delaware, JozL THOMPSON, in the eightieth year 
of his age. A beloved member of New Garden Monthly 

| and London Britain Particular Meetings. For the last 
| eighteen years of his life he was entirely blind; an afflic- 
| tion that he bore with much patience. 

| —, at her late residence Columbus, N. J., Fourth 
- Month 2nd, 1906, MarcaretTA C. HANCOCK, aged seventy- 
one years. A member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
' Meeting of Friends. 





